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The processes of gardening for increasing the number of fruit-bearing
branches, and for improving the fruit upon particular branches, will all
admit of elucidation from, the principles that have been advanced in this
Lecture.

By making trees espaliers, the force of gravity is particularly directed
towards the lateral parts of the branches, and more sap determined to-
wards the fruit buds; and hence they are more likely to bear when in a
horizontal than when in a vertical position.

The twisting of a wire, or tying a thread round a branch, has been
often recommended as a means of making it produce fruit. In this case
the descent of the sap in the bark must be impeded above the ligature ;
and more nutritive matter consequently retained and applied to the ex-
panding parts.

In engrafting, the vessels of the bark of the stock and the graft cannot
so perfectly come in contact as the alburnous vessels, which are much
more numerous, and equally distributed; hence the circulation downwards
is probably impeded, and the tendency of the graft to evolve its fruit-
bearing buds increased.

By lopping trees, more nourishment is supplied to the remaining parts;
for the sap flows laterally as well as perpendicularly. The same reasons
will apply to explain the increase of the size of fruits by diminishing the
number upon a tree.

As plants are capable of amelioration by peculiar methods of cultivation,
and of having the natural term of their duration extended; so in con-
formity to the general law of change, they are rendered unhealthy by
being exposed to peculiar unfavourable circumstances, and liable to pre-
mature old age and decay.

The plants of warm climates transported into cold ones, or of cold ones
transported into warm ones, if not absolutely destroyed by the change of
situation, are uniformly rendered unhealthy.

Few of the tropical plants, as is well known, can be raised in this coun-
try, except in hot-houses. The vine during the whole of our summer
may be said to be in a feeble state with regard to health ; and its fruit,
except in very extraordinary cases, always contains a superabundance of
acid. The gigantic pine of the north, when transported into the equa-
torial climates, becomes a degenerated dwarf; and a great number of
instances of the same kind might be brought forward.

Much has been written, and many very ingenious remarks have been
made by different philosophers, upon what have been called the habits of
plants. Thus, in transplanting a tree, it dies or becomes unhealthy,
unless its position with respect to the sun is the same as before. The
seeds brought from warm climates germinate here much more early in the
season than the same species brought from cold climates. The apple tree
from Siberia, where the short summer of three months immediately suc-
ceeds the long winter, in England, usually puts forth its blossoms in the
first year of its transplantation, on the appearance of mild weather; and
is often destroyed by the late frosts of the spring.

It is not difficult to explain this principle so intimately connected with
the healthy or diseased state of plants.

The organization of the germ, whether in seeds or buds, must be dif-
ferent according as more or less heat or alternations of heat and cold have
affected it during its formation; and the'nature of its expansion must
depend wholly on this organization. In a changeable climate the forma-
tions will have been interrupted, and in different successive layers. In an